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he soon began to cry again. * * 

Jem was laid in the bed once 
more ; but he tossed about rest- 
|| lessly, and the sad wail began 
again. 

*T’ll tell you what,’ said John, 
‘if you will stop crying I’ll take 
down poor Harry’s kite, and 
show you how he used to fly it.’ 

‘But mother don’t like us to 
_touch it.’ 

‘No; but she will not mind 
when I tell her why I did it this 
once. Look at the pretty blue 
and red figures on it. Harry 








PASSAIC FALLS. 


These falls on Passaic river, near the 


“town of Patterson, New Jersey, are fifteen 


miles northwest of New York, The river 
is here one hundred and twenty feet wide, 
and immediately above the descent, winds 
for some distance to the northeast, flowing 
with a rapid current until it reaches the 
precipice, over which it falls. in one sheet 
to the depth of seventy-two feet. It 
forms a large and deep basin at the bottom 
of the precipice, and afterwards directs its 
course to the south. The scenery around 
is picturesque, and the cataract is much 
visited and admired on account of its beau- 
ty and grandeur.— Worcester Sketches. 


— Mlloral Tales. 
THE KITE. 


The setting sun threw his golden beams 
over the great metropolis; they lighted 
up streets and squares, and parks, whence 
crowds were retiring from business or pleas- 
ure, to their various places of abode or 
gay parties: they pierced even through 
the smoke of the city, and gilded its great 
central dome; but when they reached 
the labyrinth of lanes and courts which it 
encloses, their radiance was gone, for nox- 
ious vapors rose there after the heat of 
the day, and quenched them. The sum- 
mer sun is dreaded in those places. 

The dusky light found its way with dif- 
ee through a small and dim window 
“igo an upper room of a house in one of 

these lanes, and any one entering it would 
at first have thought it was void of any 
living inhabitant, had not the restless tos- 
sing and oppressed breathing that proceed- 
ed from a bed in one corner, borne witness 
to the contrary. A weak, sickly boy lay 
there, his eye fixed on the door. It open- 
ed, and he started up in bed: but at the 
sight of another boy, a few years older than 
himself, who came in alone, he sunk back 
again, crying in a plaintive voice,‘ Don’t 
you see her coming yet?” ° ag 

‘Don’t cry, Jem. Look, now I’ve put 
the wood all ready to boil the kettle the 
minute mother comes, and she’ll bring you 
some tea; she saidshe would. Now I’m 
going to sweep up the dust, and make it 
all tidy.’ 

Jem was quieted for a few minutes by 
looking at his brother’s busy operations, 
carried on in a bustling, rattling way, to 
afford all the amusement possible; but 
the feverish restlessness soon returned. 

‘Take me up, do take me up,’ he cried ; 
‘and hold me near the broken pane, please, 
John;’ and he stretched out his white, 
wasted hands. 

John kindly lifted out the poor little 
fellow, and dragging a chair to the window, 
sat down with him on his knee, and held 
his face close to the broken pane, through 
which, however, no air seemed to come, and 














made it, and painted it all him- 
self; and look at the long tail!’ 

‘But how did he fly it? Can’t you 
show me how poor Harry used to fly it ?” 

John mounted on a chest, and holding 
the kite at arm’s length, began to wave it 
about, and to make the tail shake, while 
Jem sat up, admiring. 

‘This was the way he used to hold it 
up. Then he took the string that was 
fastened here—mother has got it in the 
chest—and he held the string in his hand, 
and when the wind came, and sent the 
kite, he let the string run through his 
hand, and up it went, over the trees, up— 
up—and he ran along in the fields, and it 
flew along under the blue sky.’ 

John waved the kite more energetically 
as he described, and both the boys were 
so engrossed by it, that they did not ob- 
serve that the mother, so longed for, had 
come in, and had sunk down ona chair 
near.the door, her face bent and nearly 
hidden by the rusty crape on her widow’s 
bonnet, while the.tears fell fast on her 
faded black gown. 

‘Oh: mother, mother!’ cried Jem, who 
saw her first, ‘come and take me—come 
and comfort me !’ 

The poor woman rose quickly, wiped 
her eyes, and hastened to her sick child, 
who wss soon nestled in her arms, and 
seemed to have there forgotten all his woes. 

The kind, good-natured John had mean- 
while hung up the kite in its place, and 
was looking rather anxiously at his moth- 
er, for he well understood the cause of the 
grief that had overcome her at the sight 
of his occupation, when she first came in ; 
but she stroked his hair, looked kindly at 
him, and bid him make the kettle boil, 
and get the things out of her basket. All 
that was wanted for their simple supper 
was in it, and it was not long before little 
Jem was again laid down after the refresh- 
ment of tea; then a mattress was put in 
a corner, for John, who was soon asleep; 
and the mother, tired with her day’s hard 
work, took her place in the bed by the 
side of her child. 

But the tears that had rolled fast down 
her cheeks as her lips moved in prayer be- 
fore sleep came upon her, still made their 
way beneath the closed eyelids, and Jem 
awoke her by saying, as he stroked her 
face with his hot hand, ‘ Don’t cry, moth- 
er; we wont touch it again!’ 

‘It’s not that, my child; no, no; it’s 
the thought of my own Harry. I think I 
see his pleasant face, and his curly hair, 
and his merry eyes looking up after his 
kite.” It was not often she spoke out her 
griefs; but now, in the silent night, it 
seemed to comfort her. 

‘Tell me about him, mother, and about 
his going away? I like to hear you tell 
about him.’ 

‘He worked with father, you know, and 
a clever workman he learned to be.’ 

‘ But he was much older than me. 

I ever be a good workman, mother ?” 


Shall 





The question made her heart ache with 
a fresh, anguish, and she could not an- 
swer it; but replied to his first words. 
‘Yes, he was much older. We laid three 
of our children in the grave between him 
and John. Harry was seventeen when his 
uncle took him to serve out his time in a 
merchant-ship. Uncle Ben, that was ship’s 
carpenter, it was that took him. The 
voyage was to last a year and a half, for 
they were to goto all manner of countries 
far, far away. One letter I] had. It came 
ona sad day; the day after poor father 
died, Jem. And then I had to leave our 
cottage in our own village, and bring you 
two to London, to find work to keep you; 
but I have always taken care to leave word 
where I was to be found, and have often 
gone to ask after letters. Not one has 
ever come again; and it’s six months past 
the time when they looked for the ship, 
and they don’t know whatto think. But 
I know what I think; the sea has rolled 
over my dear boy, and I never shall see him. 
again—never, never in this weary world.’ 

‘Don’t cry so, mother dear: I'll try to 
go to sleep, and not make you talk.’ 

‘Yes, try; and if you can only get bet- 
ter, that will comfort me most.’ 

Both closed their eyes, and sleep came 
upon them once more. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning 
when the little boy awoke, and then he 
was alone; but to that he was accustom- 
ed. His mother was again gone to work, 
and John was out cleaning knives and 
shoes in the neighborhood. The table, 
with a small piece of bread, and a cup of 
blue milk and water on it, stood beside 
him. He drank a little, but could not 
eat, and then lay down again with his 
eyes fixed on Harry’s kite. 

‘Could he fly it, or rather could he see 
John fly it—really out of doors and in the 
air?’ That was of all things what he 
most longed to do. He wondered where 
the fields were, and if he could ever go 
there, and see the kite fly under the blue 
sky. Then he wondered if John could 
fly it in the lane. He crept out of bed, 
and tottered to the window. 

The lane was very wet and slushy, and 
a nasty black gutter ran down it, and 
oozed out among the broken stones. There 
had been a heavy thunder shower in the 
night; and as there was no foot pavement 
and what stones there were, were vey un- 
even and scattered, the black pools lodged 
among them, and although it seemed im- 
possible for a boy to fly a kite there—for 
‘how could he run along holding the 
string ?>—he would tumble among the dirty 
pools. There were only four children to 
be seen in it now, out of all the numbers 
that lived in the houses, though it was a 
warm summer morning, and they were 
dabbling with naked feet in the mud, and 
their ragged clothes were all draggled. 
Mother would never let him and John do 
like that.’ 

Still he stood, first examining the win- 
dow, then looking at the kite; then put- 
ting his hand out through the broken pane, 
and pondered over a scheme that had en- 
tered his mind. 

‘John,’ he cried as the door opened, 
‘don’t you think we could fly Harry’s 
kite out of the broken pane?” 

At first this idea seemed to John per- 
fectly chimerical; but after some consulta- 
tion and explanation, a plan was devised 
between the two boys, to complete which 
they only waited for their mother’s return. 
They expected her at one, for this was 
only half a day’s work. 

Jem was dressed when she returned, and 





his excitement made him appear better ; 
but she saw with grief that he could not 
touch his dinner; and her anxiety about 
him made her less unwillingly than she 
otherwise would have done, consent to the 
petition he made, that ‘ only for this once 
she would let him and John fly the kite 
outside the window.’ She stifled her sigh 
as she sat down to needlework, lest she 
should cast a gloom over the busy prepar- 
ations that immediately commenced. 

The difficulty had been how to get the 
kite out, because the window would not 
open. To surmount this, John was to go 
down to the lane, taking the kite with 
him, while Jem lowered the string out of 
the broken pane. 

‘When you get hold of the string, you 
know, John, you can fasten it, and then 
stand on that large stone opposite, just by 
where that gentleman is, and hold up the 
kite, and then I will pull.’ 

All was done accordingly. John did 
his part well. Jem pulled; the kite rose 
to the window, and fluttered about, for the 
thunder had been followed by a high wind, 
which was felt a little even in this close 
place, and the boys gazed at it with great 
pleasure. As it dangled loosely by the 
window in this manner, the tail became 
entangled, and John was obliged torun up 
to help to put it right. 

* Let it down to me again when I have 
run out,’ said he as he tried to disentangle it ; 
‘and I will stand on the stone, and hold 
it up, and you can pull again. There’s 
the gentleman still, and now there’s a 
youug man besides. The gentleman has 
made him look up at the kite.’ 

* Come and look, mother,’ said Jem: but 
she did not: hear. ‘The young man has 
such a brown face, and such curly hair.’ 

* And he’s like mother, he is cros- 
sing over!’ cried John. ‘ He has come 
into the house!’ 

The mother heard now. A wild hope 
rushed through her heart ; she started up ; 
a quick step was heard on the stairs; the 
door flew open; and the next moment 
she was clasped in her son’s arms! 

The joy nearly took away her senses. 
Broken words mingled with tears, thanks- 
givings and blessings, were all that were 
uttered for some time between them. Har- 
ry had Jem on his knee, and John pressed 
close to his side, and was holding his moth- 
er tight by the hand, and looking up in 
her face, when at last they began to be- 
lieve and understand that they once more 
saw each other. And then he had to ex- 
plain how the ship had been disabled by 
a storm in the South Seas ; and how they 
got her into one of the beautiful islands 
there, and refitted her, and after six months’ 
delay, brought her back safe and sound, 
cargo and all; and how he and Uncle Ben 
were both strong and hearty. 

‘How well you look, my dear boy !’ said 
the happy mother. ‘ How tall, and stout, 
and handsome you are!’ 

‘ And he’s got his curly hair and bright 
eyes still,’ said poor wan little Jem, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

‘ But you, mother, and all of you, how 
pale you are, and how thin! I know—yes, 
don’t say it—I know who’s gone. I went 
home last night, mother. I walked all 
the way to the village, and found the poor 
cottage empty, and heard how he died.’ 

‘Home! You went there!’ 

‘Yes, and the neighbors told me you 
were gone to London. But I slept all 
night in the kitchen on some straw. There 
I lay, and thought of you, and of him we 
had lost, and prayed that I might be a 
comfort to you yet.’ 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Joy and sorrow seemed struggling for 
the mastery in the widow’s heart; but the 
present happiness proved the stronger, 
and she was soon smiling, and listening to 
Harry. 

‘I had a hard matter to find you,’ he 
said. ‘ You had left the lodging they di- 
rected me to at first.’ 

* But I left word where I had come to.’ 

‘Ay, so you had; and an old woman 
there told me you were at No. 10 Paradise 
Row.’ 

* What could she be thinking of?’ 

‘No one had heard of you in that place. 
However, as I was going along back again 
to get better information, keeping a sharp 
lookout in hopes I might meet you, I 
passed the end of this lane, and saw it 
was called Eden Lane, so I thought per- 
haps the old lady had fancied Paradise and 
Eden were all the same; and sure enough 
they are both as like one as the other, for 
they are wretched, miserable places as ever 
I saw. I turned in here, and then No. 10 
proved wrong too; and as I was stand- 
ing looking about, and wondering what I 
had better do next, a gentleman touched 
my arm, and pointing first at the black 
pools in the broken pavement, and then up 
at this window, he said—I remember his 
very words, they struck me so—‘ Do not 
the very stones rise up in judgment 
against us! Look at those poor little fel- 
lows trying to fly their kite out of a bro- 
ken pane! Hearing him say so, I looked 
up, and saw my old kite—by it I found 
you at last.’ 

They all turned gratefully towards it, 
and he‘saw that it still swung outside, held 
there safely by its entangled tail. The 
talk, therefore, went on uninterruptedly. 
Many questions were asked and answered, 
and many subjects discussed ; the sad state 
of poor little Jem being the most pressing. 
At the end of an hour, a great bustle was 
going on in the room; they were packing 
up all their small stock of goods, for Har- 
ry had succeeded, after some argument, in 
persuading his mother to leave her un- 
healthy lodging that very evening, and 
not to risk even one more night for poor 
Jem in that poisonous air. He smoothed 
every difficulty. A neighbor gladly un- 
dertook to do the work she engaged to do; 
and with her he deposited money for the 
rent, and the key of the room. He de- 
clared he had another place ready to take 
his mother to; and to her anxious look he 
replied, ‘I did good service in the ship, 
and the owners have been generous to us 
all. I’ve got forty pounds.’ 

‘Forty pounds!’ If he had said, ‘I 
have got possession of a gold district in 
California,’ he would not have created a 
greater sensation. It seemed an inex- 
haustible amount of wealth. 

A light cart was soon hired and packed, 
and easily held not only the goods (not 
forgetting the kite,) but the living posses- 
sors of them; and they set forth on their 
way. 

The evening sun again beamed over the 
country ; and the tall trees, as they threw 
their shadows across the grass, waved a 
blessing on the family beneath, from whose 
hearts a silent thanksgiving went up that 
harmonized with the joyous hymn of the 
birds. The sunburnt traveller, as he 
walked at the horse’s head, holding his 
elder brother’s hand, no longer looked 
anxiously onward, for he knew where he 
was going, and saw by him, his younger 
brother already beginning to revive in the 
fresh air, and rejoiced in his mother’s ex- 
pression of content and happiness. She 
had divined for some time to what home 
she was going. 

* But how did you contrive to get it fix- 
ed so quickly, my kind, good boy?’ said 
she. 

‘I went to the landlord, and he agreed 
at once: and do not be afraid, I can earn 
plenty for us all.’ 

‘ But must you go to sea again ?” 

‘If I must, do not fear. Did you not 
always teach me that His hand would keep 
me, and hold me, even in the uttermost 
parts of the sea >’ And she felt that there 
was no room for fear. 

A week after this time the evening sun 
again lighted up a happy party. Harry 
and John were busied in preparing the 
kite for flying in a green field behind 
their cottage. Under the hedge, on an old 
tree trunk, sat their mother, no longer in 
faded black and rusty crape, but neatly 
dressed in a fresh, clean gown and cap, 





and with a face bright with hope and 
pleasure. By her was Jem, with cheeks 
already filling out, a tinge of color in them, 
and eyes full of delight. ‘This good old 
kite, said Harry, has done good service, 
and now it shall be rewarded by sailing up 
to a splendid height.’ 

As he spoke, he held it up, the light 
breeze caught it, and it soared away over 
their heads under the blue sky; while 
the happy faces that watched it bere wit- 
ness to the truth of his words—that ‘ the 
good old kite had done good service.’ 

[Chamber's Edinburgh Jour. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXVIII. 


Queens IncBorGeE of Denmark, and Ac- 
nes of Meranie, wives of Philip Augus- 
tus. 

Ingborge, born 1176—died 1236, aged 60. 

Ingborge, (called in France, Engelberge), 
was the daughter of Woldemar, king of 
Denmark. She was bornin 1176, and af- 
fianced first to a son of the Emperor Fred- 
erick, but that engagement was broken off, 
and she was married to Philip Augustus 
in the year 1193, “for the purpose of 
contracting a formidable alliance against 
England.” The biskop of Nogen, and the 
Counts of Nevers, and Montmorenci, 
were sent to demand the hand of Ingborge, 
which was willingly given; but the French 
nobles were retained as hostages in Den- 
mark, until the marriage should have ac- 
tually taken place. Philip went to Amiens, 
to meet the princess, dressed in full armor, 
and mounted on a war horse, and Ing- 
borge entered the town followed by her 
attendants, all on horseback. They were 
married on the same day, and crowned on 
the one following, and Ingborge having 
received 4000 silver marks from her father, 
the fetes on the occasion were very mag- 
nificent. On the day succeeding the coro- 
nation, Philip made some frivolous excuse, 
to dissolve the union, although the “ queen 
was very beautiful, and particularly re- 
markable for her fine head of hair, and for 
the exquisite form of her hands and arms.” 
Ingborge was immediately repudiated, and 
sent exile iuto Flanders. This queen was 
then only seventeen years of age. She re- 
sided for a long time at the abbey of Ci- 
soini, near Lille, in a state of captivity, 
and in such indigent circumstances that 
she resorted to manual labor for support. 
Yet she never murmurred at her hard fate, 
but continually implored the forgiveness 
of heaven for the husband who had thus 
persecuted her. She even in the midst of 
poverty, retained an elevation of spirit, 
which led her inilignantly to refuse to re- 
nounce her title to the rights and honors 
of the crown of France. The divorce was 
however pronounced by an assemblage of 
barons and bishops at Compiegne, under 
the pretence of relationship, in the year 
1194. Ingborge wept bitterly when she 
learned that her marriage was dissolved ; 
but her only reply was, ‘‘ Mouvaise France,” 
or Bad France. ‘The venerable Stephen 
of Tournai, carried the appeal of this ini- 
quitous sentence to Rome, and Ingborge’s 
brother, Canute 6th, king of Denmark, 
imprisoned the hostages.” 

Philip Augustus, who considered his 
union with Ingborge as entirely dissolved, 
married at Campiegne, in 1196, Mary 
Agnes de Meranie, the daughter of a 
French duke, and a descendant of Charle- 
magne. This princess was very beautiful, 
talented and graceful. She was also what 
was far better, a good ‘and virtuous wo- 
man. Philip Augustus was greatly de- 
lighted with Agnes, and she accompanied 
him in his hunting excursions, on all oc- 
casions. Agnes was the principal orna- 
ment of the court, and she was the theme 
of ministrelsy among troubadors and po- 
ets; the barons called her, ‘* La fleur des 
Dames” or The flower of the ladies. 

During all this, Ingborge maintained 
the dignity of her character, she was neith- 
er mortified by her poverty, nor by her 
banishment, which she knew to be unjust, 
and she positively refused to resign the 
titles both of wife and queen. Many per- 
sons espoused her cause, touched by the 
dignity and patience with which she bore 
all her trials; and even the bishops who 
had pronounced her divorce, were won 
over toher cause from admiration of her 

















noble conduct., “‘ The king of Denmark 
took advantage of the general feeling in her 
favor, and sent ambassadors to Rome, to 
represent to Pope Celestin 3rd, the out- 
rage which had been offered to his sister ; 
upon which the pontiff repealed the sen- 
tence of divorce pronounced at Compiegne, 
and declared the marriage of Philip with 
Agnes de Maranie to be null.” The next 
Pope, Innocent 3rd, followed up the affair 
which his predecessor had taken in hand, 
and commanded the king to reinstate Ing- 
borge in her rights; and as he was not 
obeyed, he placed an interdict on the 
kingdom. Philip would not yet submit, 
and he revenged himself upon the clergy 
and nobility, whose goods he confiscated, 
and also treated Ingborge with still great- 
er severity, for he sent her to the Chateau 
d’ Etamps, where she suffered all the mis- 
ery of the most rigorous captivity. Still 
this injured woman maintained her firm- 
ness. Philip, saw his throne shaken by 
the bulls of Innocent 8rd, and he found 
that disorders were increasing daily, and 
fearing that the result would be serious, 
he professed penitence for his conduct, and 
resignation to the will of the pontiff. The 
interdict was removed, but upon condition 
that Philip would have the cause of the 
divorce solemnly judged and pleaded, in 
“‘ six months, six days, and six hours.” 

Ingborge had the privilege of selecting 
the place of assembly, and she chose Sois- 
sons, where she appeared in court, as did 
also the king. The case was proclaimed 
with solemnity and regularity, when a 
young and noble looking stranger came 
forward, and plead the cause of Ingborge 
with so much eloquence, that all hearts 
were touched, the judges were persuaded, 
and the audience loudly applauded, but 
the stranger had disappeared. Philip see- 
ing how matters were proceeding, resolved 
not to be judged by, or to submit to hu- 
man judgment, he therefore hastened to 
the convent, embraced Ingborge, placed 
her upon his horse behind him, conducted 
her to Paris, where she was publicly pro- 
claimed as his wife and queen in the year 
1201. 

Agnes de Meranie was no sooner inform- 
ed of her unexpected disgrace, than she re- 
tired to a convent, where she died ina 
few weeks, overwhelmed with grief. She 
left one son, whose name was Fristan, and 
one daughter, who married Henry 4th, 
Duke of Brabant. These children were 
pronounced legitimate. The political con- 
sideration which had induced Philip to 
restore Ingborge, did not cause him to 
love her any better, and his aversion was 
such that he again confined her in the 
Chateau d’Etamps, but she was again re- 
instated. Ingborge survived, however ; 
she died in the year 1236. EstTELLe. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


MY MOTHER. 

“ Be kind to thy mother, for lo! on her brow, 
May traces of sorrow be seen ; 

O, well mayest thou cherish and comfort her 
For loving and kind hath she been. _—[now. 

Remember thy mother, for thee will she pray, 
As long as God giveth her breath, 

With accents of kindness then, cheer her lone 
F’en to the dark valley of death.” [way. 


As I was sitting by an open window, 
two boys met beneath it, of 11 or 12 years 
of age, and the following conversation 
took place between them. 

**Oh Edward, how rich Miss J. is, now 
that her mother is dead! Don’t you wish 
you had as much money as she has ?” 

Ed. Yes; if I was she, I would travel 
all over the world, and have everything I 
want. I would build ships, and go to 
California, and get more money too. 

Geo. I think she must be very happy. 
I should be, if I had so much money. But 
she would not have had half so much, if 
her mother had not died. 

For some moments, these boys remain- 
ed, building shining castles in the air, 
with their imaginary gold. In the mean- 
time, a little orphan boy had joined them, 
and stood by listening to their conversa- 
tion, silently, until George made the last 
remark, when he looked up, and with a 
low, sad voice, and with tears glistening 
in his eyes, said, “‘ I would rather have my 
mother back again, than to have all Miss 
G.’s money.” 


‘and no occasion to regret your thought- 





My dear children, this little boy knew 
how great is the loss of a mother. Did 
you possess all the pearls of the Ocean, the 
gold from the Mines, and the wealth of 
the Indies, they would never compensate 
for the loss of a mother. Have you, 
my dear reader, a mother still spared to 
you? Oh, then remember to cherish her 
with all the love of which your young heart 
is capable. More precious to you than 
silver, or gold, is that mother’s love. 
When you think of .the deep love that pa- 
rent has borne you—of the precious care 
she has bestowed upon you, when you 
could not care for yourself. When in 
sickness, hour after hour, and day after 
day she has watched over and cared for 
you, and neither given sleep to her eyes, 
nor slumber to her eyelids, ‘so loving 
and kind hath she been,” methinks you 
will not, you can not, refuse to show your 
gratitude for that love, which none but a 
mother can feel. Next to your Saviour, 
let her have your hearts’ best affections. 
Let it be your chief desire to promote her 
happiness. There are a thousand little 
ways by which you can do this; and one 
by which you can perhaps the most fre- 
quently do it, is by cheerfully and willing- 
ly obeying all her commands. If you have 
younger brothers and sisters, , ou can as- 
sist in the care of them, and by a little 
watchfulness, you will be at no loss to 
find many opportunities to assist and please 
your mother. And when you see her eye 
beaming with love for you, and meet her 
approving smile, will not these be a suffi- 
cient reward to you? And then should 
your heavenly Father call your mother 
to His own Heavenly home, and you be 
left motherless, you will have the happy 
thought, of having caused her no sorrow, 


lessness of her comfort, inattention to her 
commands, or indifference to her wishes— 
and although you no longer have a moth- 
er, yet, 


“He who is his glory dwells above thee, 
Who tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb, 
With a deep Sabbath calm, 
Shall fill thy heart, and in his mercy love thee. 
And on thy weakness bend the pitying eye 
And in thy need draw nigh.” Grores. 
Kingston, R. 1. 











Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE ARTHUR. 


Arthur Woodbridge was a bright, ac- 
tive boy. He had clear blue eyes, and 
long golden ringlets, which his mother had 
promised to cut off, as Arthur considered 
them too girlish for a boy as large as he 
felt himself to be. 

At the time I am writingsabout, Ar- 
thur was five years old, and had been 
carefully trained to do right. His mother 
spent much time in talking with him about 
the good God who made him, and the 
gracious Saviour who died for him. She 
also taught him to be frank in comer 








his faults, and never to be guilty of fals&) ~ 


hood. The little boy loved to talk with 
his father and mother, and delighted to 
ask them questions about the sun, moon 
and stars; whether any body lived there, 
who they were like, and a great many 
other questions. 

About this time, Arthur’s uncle return- 
ed from abroad, and brought as a present 
to his mother, an elegant book of plates. 
Arthur delighted to sit in his uncle Har- 
ry’s lap, and hear him tell about the pic- 
tures, but as the book was very valuable, 
and too large for him too hold, his father 
had expressly forbidden him to take it. 

One fine day in June, Arthur was play- 
ing upon the floor with his blocks, while 
his father was seated upon the sofa, wait- 
ing for a gentleman to come in. While 
waiting, he took up the book of engravings, 
and examined them for a few moments, 
then laid them upon the table, saying as 
he went out, ‘‘ My son, do not touch that 
book, perhaps I will show it to you when 
I come back.” ‘ 

Arthur was so busy with his play that 
he did not think how the time was pas- 
sing away. He wheeled his little wheel- 
barrow with the blocks, and wheeled it to 
the place where he wished to build his 
house, played they were bricks, and sold 
them to himself for ninepence a thousand ; 
then went to another part of the room, 
and bought mortar, &c., so that his house 
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was nearly completed when he heard his ° 
father’s step upon the piazza, and ran to 
the door to mect him. As Mr. Wood- 
bridge stepped into the parlor, his eye fell 
upon the table, and he saw the book of 
engravings was gone. ‘Who has been 
here, my son?” askedhe. ‘“ Nobody, sir. 
I have been playing here all alone ever 
since you went away.” ‘ And have you 
dared to disobey me, and taken the book 
which I expressly forbade you to touch?” 

Arthur’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
was about to speak, when his father inter- 
rupted him, and said sternly, “1 thought 
I could trust you, but I see you cannot be 
trusted.” 

Arthur burstinto tears. ‘‘ Father, I did 
not touch the book.” ‘* But you said no 
one had been here; the book was on the 
table when I left. It certainly could not 
have gone without hands.” “I don’t know 
where it is, but I have not had it, sir.” 
The poor boy was crying bitterly, and was 
confused by his father’s uncommon stern- 
ness, so that he appeared like a guilty 
child, and Mr. Woodbridge was evidently 
angry with him, for his disobedience, and 
especially for his guilt in denying it. He 
called Arthur to him, and said, ‘* my son, 
you must instantly confess that you have 
taken the book, and then told a lie to 
hide it, or I shall have to punish you se- 
verely.” “I didn’t take it, father, I didn’t 
touch it, I was playing all the time,” was 
all the sobbing boy could say ; but appear- 
ances were so strong against him, that 
Mr. Woodbridge doubted not for an in- 
stant, that he had taken the book ; and for 
an hour he urged and entreated him to 
confess his guilt. He explained to him 
the nature of the sins he had committed, 
told him how angry God would be, but 
all was of no avail, and he was just about 
to punish him, and had procured a rod for 
the purpose, when Arthur stopped his cry- 
ing, and looked his father in the face. 
“Father,” said he, ‘I dare not say I took 
it, for God is here, and He would hear me 
tell a lie. I wish I could confess, father, 
but Idid not do it, and I dare not say so.” 
There was something in Arthur’s look 
which convinced his father that he was 
telling the truth, and though he could 
not imagine where the book was, he de- 
termined to say no more at that time. 
Taking Arthur by the hand, he went to the 
garden, and talking in a gentle tone, tried 
to soothe the excited feelings of the child ; 
but the little fellow was unusually silent, 
and appeared grieved at what had passed. 

As they came in sight of the arbor at 
the foot of the garden, Arthur stopped 
suddenly, looked very steadily for a mo- 
ment at a young lady, his cousin, who 
was seated there, and then threw himself 
into his father’s arms, sobbing as if his 
heart would break. Mr. Woodbridge was 
quite alarmed, and Lucy started up quick- 
ly, saying, ‘‘ what has come over my little 
coz, didn’t the carpenters make the house 
right ? or wouldn’t they give you as much 
as you asked for the brick?” Arthur point- 
ed to the arbor, and tried to speak, ‘“‘Cous- 
in has got the book,” then hid his face in 
his father’s shoulder. Lucy looked trou- 
bled ; she could not understand what was 
the matter. ‘* Yes,’ said she, in answer 
to Mr. Woodbridge’s look, “ I was going 
into the parlor, but as I went by the win- 
dow, I was quite amused at seeing Ar- 
thur imitate the men at the new house 
yonder, and thinking I would not dis- 
turb him by going in, I took this book 
from the table, which I easily reached from 
the window, and have been enjoying my- 
self highly for an hour in looking at the 
plates.” 

“Now father, you'll believe me,” said 
Arthur, who had almost held his breath to 
hear every word. 

“Yes, my dear, dear son. I'll never dis- 
believe you again, and I thank God for 
enabling you to tell the truth. I have 
learned a lesson which I shall not forget 
till my dying day.” 

Thope the young readers of this paper 
will try to imitate dear little Arthur, and 
always speak the truth; and parents may 
learn from the sorrow of the father, that 
he had so urged his child to confess a fault, 
to beware lest from fear of the rod they 
tempt their children to confess that which 
they have never done. A MoruHer. 


Conscience is the eyelid which God 
has placed over the eye of the soul, to guard 
its holy crystal from impurity. 








Benevolence. 








THE NEWSPAPER BOY. 


Entering the Police Court,in March 1849 
I noticed among the prisoners, a youth 
who was poorly clad, and who was bathed 
in tears. Sitting down by his side, I said 
to him, ‘Why are you here, my son ?” 

“I am accused of selling newspapers, 
sir, without a license.” 

*- Are you guilty ?” 

‘© Yes, sir.” 

‘“* Have you been arrested before ?” 

* Yes, twice.” 

** What for?” 

** For selling newspapers.” 

“Why do you persist in doing it ?” 

‘* Because I don’t know what else to do 
to get a living.” 

“Have you a father?” 

“No, sir, my father is dead.” 

“Is your mother living ?”’ 

*“My mother is a drunkard; she does 
not take any care of me, and I don’t know 
where she is now.” 

Ag the thought of his loneliness came 
over him, he wept. I was much moved. 
“Where do you lodge?’’ I inquired. 

“ Near Union Street, sir. I pay nine- 
pence for my lodging, in advance, and I 
buy two plates of beans in the course of 
the day, for which I pay as much more.” 

“How do you spend your evenings?” 

“I walk about the streets, or go into 
the auction rooms.” 

“Cannot you sit down in the house 
where you lodge, by the fire, and read ?” 

**No, sir, the woman of the house is 
poor. She has no room for me at her 
fire.” 

“* Would: you like to go into the country 
and work, if a place could be obtained for 
you?” ji 

“Yes, sir, I would be glad to go and 
work for my living. I don’t want to stay 
in Boston any longer; but I have nobody 
to get a place for me. I don’t want to 
go down to the jail again.” 

I now spoke to the Judge respecting the 
prisoner. One of the officers of the Court, 
said, “It is no use for you to try to do 
any thing for him, for he has been sent 
to the jail twice for doing the same thing, 
and it did not do him any good.” 

“That is a good reason,” I said, “* why 
he should not be sent there again.” 

After some conversation with the Judge, 
I agreed to pay the costs of the prosecu- 
tion, and he agreed to call the fine one 
cent. 

Taking the boy by the hand to my 
house, he was supplied with food, shoes 
and stockings were put upon his feet, and 
a good place was immediately obtained 
for him in the country. 

Let us now see the result of this effort 
to save a lad who had been sent to the jail 
twice, and had not been made better by it. 

Entering my office the day before Thanks- 
giving, I found there a neat, healthy, com- 
fortably clad youth. He arose as I enter- 
ed, and called me by name. Perceiving I 
did not recognize him, he smiled, and 
said, “‘ Don’t you know John?” 





Astonished, I exclaimed, “Are you 
John C ” 
“Tam.” 


‘“* Where do you now live, and how are 
you doing.” 

“TI am living in the town where you 
sent me, and with the man who first took 
me into his family. Ihave bought and 
paid for the good clothes I now have on, 
and I am earning nine dollars per month.” 

Results of this character greatly encour- 
age me to labor for the salvation of the 
guilty.—Labors for the Prisoner. 


Sabbath School. 











FIDELIUS. 

When Fidelius was seven years old, he 
often took the name of the Lord his God 
in vain. He had heard larger boys talk 
wickedly, and he thought, as many little 
boys think, that saying wicked words 
shows a bold, manly spirit. One day as 
he was swearing in the street, a gentle- 
man passed, who asked, ‘* My little lad, 
where do you live? Do you attend the 
Sabbath school ?” 

‘My father lives in that brick house,” 
answered Fidelius, pointing to the oppo- 
site side of the street. ‘* He won’t let me 








go to Sunday school, for he don’t go to 
church, nor mother either.” 

** Would you like to go to the Sabbath 
school ?” asked Mr. H. 

“QO yes,” said Fidelius frankly; ‘I 
know ever so many boys that go, and 
aunt Lucy has told me a great deal about 
it.” 

“ Well,” said the gentleman, “I will 
call next Sabbath morning, and perhaps 


«your papa will let you go with me.” 


* ] will tell him I want to go very much,” 
replied Fidelius, with a very happy coun- 
tenance. 

The sun never rose with more beauty 
than on the next Sabbath. It was a love- 
ly day in spring. April has many cold 
winds, but its snnny days make us feel 
very happy, because we contrast it with 
the freezing, biting cold of winter. When 
we see the tender, green grass, and hear 
the pretty birds sing so sweetly on the 
trees, we know that flowers will soon ap- 
pear, and nature in full beauty will praise 
God. 

Mr. H. called at the appointed time, 
and Fidelius having obtained leave of his 
father, accompanied him to the desired 
place. 

As they entered the school-room the 
bell was ringing,—the call to order. What 
a scene was presented to Fidelius. It was 
indeed a new scene, for he had no idea of 
a Sunday school. He whispered to Mr. 
H. as he entered, ‘‘I know I[ shall like to 
come here, because the boys and girls look 
so happy.” Mr. H. smiling, said, “I will 
take you into my own class.” 

About two years after this, on just such 
a beautiful Sabbath morning, Fidelius was 
wending his way to the Sabbath school in 
company with two other lads, Charles and 
Henry. ‘‘How glad I am,” said Charles 
to Henry, ‘‘that Fidelius went to the 
Sunday school, and asked us to go, ain’t 

ou?” 

“T guess Iam,’ was the answer; “I 
don’t think either of us will want to stay 
away. If every teacher was as kind and 
good as Mr. H., I believe every boy would 
like to go to the Sunday school.” 

Fidelius was now nine years old. He 
was a smart, intelligent boy, and he had a 
father and mother who loved to answer 
his many interesting questions. The in- 
structions he received in the Sabbath 
School, and his earnest love for the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, made him the means 
in the hand of a merciful God, of influenc- 
ing his parents to an attendance on sanc- 
tuary privileges. This was notall. Fi- 
delius was a changed boy. Never, from 
the time that he entered the Sabbath school, 
was he heard to talk profanely, but by 
his obedience and respect, he won the 
confidence and love of all who knew him. 

But soon disease enfeebled the frame of 
the once robust and healthy Fidelius. The 
countenance that glowed with life and an- 
imation became pale and sickly. After an 
absence of six weeks’ journey for the re- 
storation of his health, he returned the 
same little invalid, only much more ema- 
ciated in body. 

A gentle tap is heard at the door of the 
sick room, and in an instant, the tremb- 


y ling hand of Fidelius is extended to his 


beloved teacher. ‘‘ How is Fidelius, to- 
day >” inquired Mr. H. 

* O, sir,” replied the patient sufferer, 
“T feel so happy, that I do not mind my 
pain. How glad I am that you told me 
about the Saviour. I do love Jesus Christ 
and I love to think of heaven. I shall 
soon die, and then I shall see my Saviour 
in heaven.” 

“What makes you think you love Jesus 
Christ?” asked Mr. H. 

** Because I did not love him once,” 
said Fidelius, ‘* but I feel now that he has 
pardoned my sins and given me a new heart, 
and when I pray, I feel that he hears and 
answers me. I do want father and moth- 
er to love God, so that when they die, they 
may go to heaven, and I shall see them 
there.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the sobs of the mother. A few mo- 
ments before he died, he sung one of his 
favorite little hymns, in a clear, audible 
voice; then looking up to his mother, he 
said, ‘‘ Mother, I love the Sunday school. 
I want you and father to love the Saviour, 
and then we shall all live in heaven to- 
gether.” He closed his eyes, and gently 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

Little readers, have you learned to love 





the Lord Jesus from your instruction in 
the Sabbath school, or do you forget what 
has been said to you? Remember that 
you must die, and that you may die very 
young, as Fidelius did. Try, then, to do 
all the good you can, and influence other 
little boys and girls to attend the Sabbath 


school.— Mary. Jamaica Plain. 
Reaper.] 











Morality. 








THE CHURCH AND THE TAVERN. 


BY LAURIE TODD. 


In the year 1793, when Louis the XVI. 
was beheaded, and the French Revo- 
tion was in full blast, I was a thorough- 
going radical. With seventeen more of 
our club, I was marched under a guard of 
the King’s officers, and lodged in Edin- 
burgh jail. After a summary hearing, I 
got liberty to banish myself, and accord- 
ingly took passage in the good ship Prov- 
idence, and landed at New York in June, 
1794. Iwas then in my twenty-second 
year. When the ship cast off from the 
wharf in Scotland, and swung round with 
the breeze, my father stood upon fhe shore. 
He waived a last adieu, and exclaimed, 
‘**Remember the Sabbath day.” I arrived 
at New York on a Saturday, and the next 
day being the Sabbath, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
three young men of our company called at 
my lodgings. 

“Where are you going to day?” they 
inquired. 

‘“* To the church,” I replied. 

“We have been ten weeks at sea; our 
health requires exercise. Let us walk out 
to-day, and go to church next Sabbath,” 
they replied. 

Said I, “You can go where you please, 
but I'll go to church; the last words I 
heard from my father were, ‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day ;” and had I no respect 
for the Fourth Commandment, I have not 
yet forgotten his last advice.” 

They went to the fields, I went to the 
church ; they spent forty or fifty cents in _ 
the tavern; I put a one penny bill in the 
plate at the morning, afternoon and night 
service—total, three pence. They contin- 
ued going into the country, and in process 
of time, the landlady’s daughter and the 
landlady’s neice would join their company. 
Then each company hired a gig, at two 
dollars a day; wine, cake and ice cream on 
the road, fifty cents each; dine at Jamaica, 
one dollar each. They got home at 8 
o’clock, P. M., half drunk, and having 
been caught in a thunder shower, their 
coats, hats and mantles were damaged 
fifty per cent. They rose the next morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock, A. M., with sore heads, 
sore hearts, muddy boots, and an angry 
conscience, besides twelve dollars lighter 
than when they started. I went to church, 
rose at 5 o’clock, A. M.; head sound, 
heart light, bones refreshed, conscience 
quiet, and commenced the labors of the 
week in peace and plenty. They were all 
mechanics; some of them could earn 
twelve dollars a week. My business, that 
of a wrought nail maker, was poor; the 
cut-nail machines had just got into opera- 
tion, which cut down my wages to a shav- 
ing. With close application I could earn 
only five dollars and fifty cents per week. 
Never mind, at the end of the year, my 
Sabbath-riding shipmates had fine coats 
and hats, powdered heads and ruffled 
shirts; but I had one hundred hard dol- 
lars piled in the corner of my chest. Hav- 
ing lived fast, they died early. Nearly 
forty winters are past, and forty summers 
ended, since the last was laid in the Pot- 
ters, or some other field; while I, hay- 
ing received from my Maker a good con- 
stitution, (and common sense to take care 
of it,) am as sound in mind, body and 
spirit, as I was on this day fifty-six years 
ago, when first I set my foot on shore, 
Governeur’s Wharf, New York. Besides, 
it’s a fact, for which my family can vouch, 
I have been only one day confined to my 
house by sickness during that period. 

Now, Mr. Printer, I dare say you think 
with me, that the church on the Sabbath 
is better than the tavern and the fields 
for the laboring man.— Home Journal. 





Te Frrienpsuir of some people is like our 
shadow, keeping close to us while we walk in 
the sunshine, but deserting us the moment we 
enter the shade. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


NORTHERN TRAVELLER.—NO.III. 
Binghampton, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1850. 

The shout of the conductor announced the 
place from which I date, and a few minutes 
walk gave me the cheerful and cordial welcome 
of waiting friends. A sojourn of a couple of 
days, has made me somewhat acquainted with 
this interesting locality. Here the noble Sus- 
quehannah unites its waters with the Che- 
nango, and affords a beautiful site for a town, 
and one of the prettiest in South-western New- 
York, now stands upon it. From one of the 
neighboring heights, I enjoyed one of the most 
beautiful landscapes the eye ever rested on. 
Encircled with hills, some retaining the primi- 
tive forest, and others cultivated to their sum- 
mits, the town, with its steeples, bridges, canal, 
railroad appurtenances, &c., and traversed by 
two noble streams of water, and ,having in its 
outskirts, farms under the highest state ofcul- 
tivation, presents, a delightful picture. It has 
already five thousand inhabitants, and is rap- 
idly increasing in population. The remote- 
ness of this beautiful valley of the Susquehan- 
nah from all the great marts of commerce, 
kept it long in comparative obscurity; but 
now the New York and Erie Railroad has put 
it within some dozen hours travel from the Em- 
pire City; and the whole region feels the 
mighty impulse thus imparted. 

This Erie Railroad is one of the noblest 
achievements of modern art. No part of the 
country presented more astounding difficulties 
to this kind of internal navigation, and nowhere 
have they been more triumphantly conquered. 

ne of the most striking of these triumphs, is 
where the road follows the windings of the 
Susquehannah, when the river rolls far below, 
and the rocks and forests tower far above, and 
when you are in doubt, whether some Alpine 
avalanche will not come thundering from above 
upon you, or some untoward agency may not 
give the whole train a somerset down the fear- 
ful precipice into the river! The scenes along 
this part of the railroad, resemble the roman- 
tic passage of the Western railroad, up the 
Westfield river valley, only that the bubbling 
brook there, is the magnificent river here, and 
the general scenery is far more grand and im- 
posing. 

One bridge crosses a ravine one hundred 
and eighty feet indepth. A little beyond, in 
the town of Lanesboro’, is the famous stone 
Viaduct, ninety feet from the valley over which 
it is built, and a short distance beyond, is 
another bridge, some hundreds of feet in length, 
and eighty feet above the river, built of wood, 
and a beautiful specimen of architecture. Both 
these bridges are in sight, as a large curve of 
the road occurs beyond them as you go West, 
and they give a most striking appearance to 
the romantic scenery by which they are sur- 
rounded, 

The railroad through these picturesque re- 
gions is one of the most expensive and strong- 
ly built works of the kind to be found in our 
country. The cars are large, and the passen- 
gers are saved from the misery of being crowd- 
ed upon two small seats, as they often are. 
And I noticed one arrangement which ought 
to be adopted in every railroad car, that of 
having the cord or line, by which the engineer 
can be signalized to stop the train, passed 
through each car just beneath the ceiling, so 
that, in case of accident, any one could give 
instant alarin, and thus great evil be prevented. 

There is also in each car a cold water ves- 
sel, attached to the side in a frame work, so 
that thirsty passengers can help themselves, 
and be saved the inconvenience of leaving the 


_ cars at stations for this purpose, to the danger 


of being left. 

Should any of my young readers have at any 
time their choice of routes in a jouaney to the 
West, they would be well repaid for making 
choice of that to which I have now referred. 
The magnificent mountain scenery, the noble 
rivers which are traversed,.the beautiful val- 
lies, the canals, the rich and highly cultivated 
farms, the flourishing villages, the countless 
scenes of human industry and enterprize, all 
these conspire to make this route peculiarly 
inviting. Here are some of the noblest works 
of God, and here are some of the noblest works 
ofman; men using, among the works of God, 








the wisdom and power which God has given 

him to accomplish important objects in refer- 

ence to his welfare in the present world. 
ViaTOR. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Brattleboro, N. Y. Oct. 17, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—You have a very good way of 
telling your little readers that you want some 
money—that is, to keep from them their dear 
“Companion.” 1 don’t know what would make 
them think quicker. My papa has given me 
another dollar for the Companion another year, 
and I send it in this letter. Please to send the 
back numbers for this year, and oblige your 

young ‘friend. S. L. A. Surrn. 








Variety. 








A SON AND FATHER. 


A gentleman of Sweden was condemned to 
suffer death, as a punishment for certain of- 
fences committed by him in the discharge of 
an important public office, which he had filled 
for a number of years with an integrity that 


had never before undergone either suspicion | 


or impeachment. His son,ayouth about eigh- 
teen years of age, was no sooner apprized of 
the atfecting situation to which his father was 
reduced, than he flew to the judge who had 
pronounced the fatal decree, and, throwing 


himself at his feet, prayed that he might be | 


allowed to suffer in the room of a father whom 
he loved, and whose loss he thought it was im- 
possible for him to survive. The magistrate 
was amazed at this extraordinary procedure in 
the son, and would hardly be persuaded that 
he was sincere in it. Being at length satis- 
fied however, that the young man actually 
wished to save his father’s life at the expense 
of his own, he wrote an account of the whole 
affair to the king; and his majesty immediate- 
ly sent orders to grant a free pardon to the fa- 
ther, and to confer a title of honor on his son. 
The last mark of royal favor, however, the youth 
begged leave with all humility to decline ; 
and the motive for the refusal of it was not 
less noble than the conduct by which he had 
deserved it was generous and disinterested. 
“Of what avail,” exclaimed he, “could, the 
most exalted title be to me, humbled as my 
family already is inthe dust? Alas! would it 
not serve but as a monument to perpetuate in 
the minds of my countrymen, the remembrance 
of an unhappy father’s shame!” His majesty, 
the king of Sweden, actually shed tears when 
this magnanimous speech was reported to 
him; and sending for the heroic youth to court, 
he appointed him to a confidential office. 
—_——~——_ 


THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE, 


A pinand a needle, being neighbors in a 
work basket and both being idle, began to quar- 
rel, as idle folks are apt to do. 

“T should like to know,” said the pin, “ what 
you are good for, and how you expect to get 
through the world without a head?” “ What 
is the use of your head,” replied the needle, 
rather sharply, “if you have no eye?” “What 
is the use of an eye,” said the pin, “if there 
is always something in it?” “I am more ac- 
tive, and can go through more work than you 
can,” saidthe needle. “ Yes; but you will not 
live long.” “Why not?” Because you have 
always a stitch in your side,” said the pin. 
“ You’re a poor, crooked creature,” said the 
needle. “And you are so proud that you can’t 
bend without breaking your back.” “I'll pull 
your head off, if you insult me again.” “Tl 
put your eye out if you touch me; remember 
your life hangs by a single thread,” said the 
pin. While they were thus conversing, a little 
girl entered, and undertaking to sew, she very 
soon broke off the needle at the eve. Then 
she tied the thread around the neck of the pin, 
and attempting to sew with it, she soon pulled 
its head off, and threw it into the dirt by the 
side of the broken needle, “Well; here we 
are,” said the needle. “We have nothing to 
fight about now,” saidthe pin. “It seems mis- 
fortune has brought us to our senses.” “A pity 
we had not come to them sooner,” said the 
needle. “How much we resemble human be- 
ings, who quarrel about their blessings till 
they lose them, and never find out they are 
brothers, till they lie down in the dust together, 
as we do.”—Madison Record. 


——~ -—-- 


CONTAGION OF MUSIC. 


We were struck with the contagious influ- 
ence of music, by an accident that occurred ‘at 
the Dedham cattle show last weck. Among 
the hymns sung in the exercise at the church, 
was a beautiful one furnished for the occasion 
by Mrs. Sigourney. It was “ set” to the tune 
of “Old Hundred.” The first verse was sung 
by the choir alone, having a superb tenor, and 
sustained by a well played “double bass.” 
During the interlude, it was plain to perceive, 
that this never-to-be-worn-out protestant tune, 
had touched a sympathetic chord, and when 
thesecond verse was struck, several voices in 
the congregation joined in an under tone, as if 
conscious of trespassing upon forbidden ground. 
But a breach having been once made, the 
strong current of devoted enthusiasm rushed 
impetuously towards it for escape, and as the 





hymn went on, one and another of the congre- 

gation joined in with louder and louder tones, 
- Batil the whole audience poured forth the “sa- 

cred song,” with a heartiness of expression 
| that would have delighted the German Reform- 
| er. It was true “heart music,” and a fine 
| specimen of congregational singing—a species 
| ef music best adapted to awaken and perpetu- 
' ate the spirit of devotion, and which we notice 
is gradually being revived in different parts of 
the country.— Providence Journal. 

—_—»—_— 


THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 


Remarkable Incident.—On the banks of the 
Wabash, the effects of a poor widow who had 
been left comparatively destitute, at the death 
| of her husband, had been seized by a sheriff 
' for debt, and were being sold by auction—and 
| among these effects an old family Bible was 
| put up for sale. She begged the constable to 
| Spare this memento of her dear and honored 
| parents, but he was inexorable. The good 
, book was about going for a few shillings, when 
the widow suddenly snatched it, and declaring 
she would have some relic of those she loved, 
| cut the thread that held the brown linen cover, 
| With the intent of retaining it. ‘The cover fell 
| into her hands, and with it two flat pieces of 
| thin, dirty paper. Surprised at the circum- 
| Stance, she examined them, and what was her 

joy and delight to firfd that they each called 
| tor five hundred pounds on the Bank of Eng- 
| land. On the back of one, in her mother’s 
| hand writing,were the following words: “ When 
sorrow overtakes you, seek your Bible.” And 
| on the other, in her father’s hand: * Your fa- 
ther’s ears are never deaf.” The sale was im- 
mediately stopped, and the family Bible given 
to the faithful owner. 

—————_ 


MAKING OTHERS HAPPY. 


A mother who was in the habig of asking her 
children before they retired at night what they 
had done during the day to make others happy, 
found a young twin daughter silent. The el- 
der ones spoke of deeds and dispositions found- 
ed on the golden rule, “ Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.” Still 
the little bright face was bowed down in silence. 
The question was repeated, and the dear little 
child said timidly:—* A little girl who sat 
*near me onthe bench at school, had lost ape 

by brother; all the time she studied her leSson 
she hid her face in her book and cried. I felt 
so sorry that I laid my face in the same book 
and cried with her. Then she looked up and 
put her arms around my neck, but I do not 
know why she said I had done her so much 
good.” 


—— —~— 


BELL BIRD. 


One meets in the forests of Guiana a bird 
much celebrated with the Spaniards called cam- 
panero, or bell-bird. Its voice is loud and 
clear as the sound of a bell, and may be heard 
at the distance of aleague. No song, no sotind 
can occasion the astonishment produced by the 
tinkling of the campanero. fie sings morn- 
ing and evening, like most other birds ; at mid- 
day: he sings also. A stroke of the bell is 
heard, a pause of a minute ensues; second 
tinkling, and a pause of the same duration is 
repeated ; finally a third ringing, followed by a 
silence of six or eight minutes.  Acteon,” 
says an enthusiastic traveller, would halt in 
the heat of the chase, Orpheus would let fall 
his lute to listen: so novel, sweet and roman- 
tic is the silver tinkling of the snow-white cam- 
panero. 

This bird is about the size of a jay, and 
from its head arises a conical tube of about 
three inches long, of a brilliant black, spotted 
with small white feathers, which communi- 
cates with the palate, and which, when inflated 
with air, resemble an ear of corn. 

—@———. 


LOVE FOR A MOTHER. 


The attention of a little girl being called to 
a rosebush, on whose topmost stem the oldest 
rose was fading, but below and around which 
three crimson buds were unfolding their charms, 
she artlessly exclaimed to her brother, “See, 
Willie, these little buds have just awoke to 
kiss their mother before she dies.” 

—_@~——— 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


«Sir,James Ross relates some remarkable 
incidents connected with his recent voyage to 
the Arctic régions. A bear walked into Capt. 
Ross’ party, and surveyed them with cool in- 
quisitiveness; guns were levelled, and the 
bear was wounded in the head; he scratched 
his ear, and walked off with an air of superior 
contempt. Another bear was seen to slide on 
his haunches down a cliff of seven hundred feet 
high, steadying himself with his forepaws, 
most “ judgmatically,” as the sailors said. 

—_——>—_—_. 


A BRAHMINSCONFESSION. 


A wealthy Brahmin in Benares, India, not 
long since committed his son to the care of a 
missionary, remarking,—*I feel convinced, 
* Sir, after reading your holy shasters, that they 
contain the true religion. I have not the pow- 
er to come up to the purity of their precepts. 
But here is my son; take him as your child; 
| feed him at your table; and bring him up as a 
| Christian.” At the same time he made over 





to the missionary, the sum of five thousand 
dollars to defray the expenses of his son’s ed- 
ucation. 

—_— oe 


Imacination.—Men of lively imagination 
reverse the old proverb, and to them two birds 
in the bush are worth a great deal more than 
one inthe hand. And, after all, what are the 
few square yards of the present compared to 
the boundless extent of the future, over which 
the imagination is sole ruler? 





Somesopry, and we wish we knew who, says 
very beautifully, as the small planets are near- 
est the sun, so are little children the nearest to 
God. 








Poetry. 











AUTUMN LEAVES. 
BY SUSAN PINKERTON. 


Sister, hear ye not the rustling 

Of the sere leaves as they fall ? 

Teach they not—thus drooping, dying— 
A lesson worth the heed of all ? 

Nature preaching, ever teaching, 

A lesson worth the heed of all. 


Once these leaves were fresh and verdant, 
Warmed by sunshine into birth; 

Now chilled by nipping blasts of autumn, 
They drop into their mother earth. 

For wise reason, but.a season ! 

They drop into their mother earth. 


Some linger still, but yellow, faded, 

No more with green the boughs adorn; 
No shelter yield where erst they shaded ; 
Reft of their kindred, lone, forlorn. 
Lifeless seeming, listless gleaming, 

Reft of their kindred, lone, forlorn. 


So, though thou’rt now arrayed in satin, 
And pearls are glistening in thy hair; 
Anon thou’lt need a warmer garment— 
Grey hairs instead of pearl’s thou’lt wear ; 
Weeds arraying, grief betraying: 

Grey hairs instead of pearls thou’lt wear. 


Then, sister, let us muse and ponder 
On these leaves from nature’s page ; 
And prepare, while yet in season, 
For a pure and happy age: 
Undespairing, be preparing 

For a pure and happy age. 


I would not damp thy smile of gladness, 
Or cast a shadow o’er thy youth; 

But ever shun the paths of folly, 
Cleave to virtue and to truth: 
Self-denying, faith relying, 

Cleave to virtue and to truth. 


For neither youth, nor health, nor beauty, 
Can from Time’s stern clutches save ; 

But all must drop, like leaves of Autumn, 
To the cold and silent grave: 

Aye we're dropping, never stopping, 

To the cold and silent, grave. 








THE BABE AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


A babe who, like the opening bud, 
Grew fairer every day, 

Made friendship with the loving flowers 
Amid his infant play,— 


And though full many a gorgeous plant 
Displayed its colors bright, 

Yet with the meek Forget-Me-Not, 
He took his chief delight. 


From mantel vase or rich bouquet, 
He culled this favorite gem,— 
Well pleased its lowly lips to kiss, 

And gently clasp its stem. 


So, when to dreamless rest he sank, 
For soon he was to fade,— 

That darling friend, Forget-Me-Not, 
Was on his bosom laid. 


And when beside the mother’s couch, 
Who weepeth for his sake, 

Some vision of his heavenly home 
Doth midnight darkness break,— 


He cometh with a cherub smile, 
In garmest of the blest, 

And weareth a Forget-Me-Not 
Upon his sinless breast. 


Hartford, Sept. 22, 1850. 
Fane 
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PRAYER-. 


Wake, little child, the morn is gay, 
The air is fresh and cool :— 
But pause awhile, and kneel to pray, 
Before you go to merry play, 
Before you go to school. 


Kneel down and speak the holy words ; 
God loves your simple prayer 
Above the sweet songs of the birds, 
The bleating of the gentle herds, 
The flowers that scent the air. 


And when the quiet evening’s come, 
And dew-drops wet the sod, 

When bats and owls begin to roam, 

And flocks and herds are driven home, 
Then kneel again to God. 


Because you need Him day and night, 
To shield you with his arm ; 

To help you always to do right, 

To feed your soul and give it light, 
And keep you safe from harm. 


——_—__— | 
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